Parliamentary Government in England
matters by a single party in the State since 1689. For
though that party "has given the appearance, by its
technique of division into two main wings, of bifurcation,
the fact always has been until now that both wings did
define in common the ends of parliamentary government.
Those ends, broadly speaking, may be described by
saying that, always within the framework of the private
ownership of the means of production, whatever Govern-
ment is an office must respond, within the limits of the
possible, to the will of the electorate; the electorate being,
at the next general election, the judge of the adequacy with
which the commission had been fulfilled. That was what
Dicey meant by saying that our system made the electorate
the political sovereign of the country. It decided what
party should form the Government and, in broad outlines,
what it should form the Government for. There is not, and
there has never been, in our system any body of funda-
mental rights, either explicit or implied, that are safe from
change by the direct will of Parliament; and, both legally
and constitutionally, there is no limit to the power of
Parliament to effect those changes it chooses to approve*
It must, we are told, have a "mandate" to do so; or it
must not "outrage" the feelings of the minority; or it
must act, in the use of its authority, with the wisdom and
discretion upon which successful government depends.
The first of these arguments is in a different category from
the others, and it requires a brief examination, Relatively,
it is a new doctrine, which may be said to date from the
Newcastle Programme of the National Liberal Federation
in 1891, Its rough substance is that a party will not, as a
Government, submit measures to Parliament without
announcing beforehand that it proposes to carry them if
it can. Clearly, as a doctrine, the theory of the mandate is
subject to.a wide construction; for in the period of any
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